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A ROGUE ON THE ROAD. Within a week past, I 
have received two letters from Tennessee—one 
‘yom Gallatin and the other from Clarksville; the 
writers of which say, “I have enclosed you” such 
and-such amounts, in bills of the bank of North 
Carolina, and one of the gentlemen gives the num- 
ber of his note, 1148, state bank at Raleigh, for 5%. 
tt cannot be believed that the bills were not enclos. 
ed, as stated, and, as they both were from Tennes- 
see, perhaps it may afford some clue to the post- 
master-general to ferret out the thief, In these 
dismal times, such things are doubly vexatious; but 
we hope that our friends will not be discouraged, 
for we still guarantee the safety of the mail, hop- 
ing, however, that, sooner er later, we may be the 
agents of bringing some of its robbers to justice. 

Roans aNn canars. We presenta very interest- 
ing report on these important subjects, laid before 
the house of representatives at its last session. It 
well deserves an attentive perusal, and contains 
much intelligence on the matters about which it 
treats. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL ELeEcTION, Two much esteem. 
ed end able friends, have notified me that they are 
about to prepare some essays, to be published in 
the Reeisren, in regard to the pretensions of cer- 
tain candidates for the office of president of the 
United States, after Mr. Morroe’s period of ser. 
vice shall have terminated. It is very doubtful, 
indeed, whether we shall admit into our pages any 
discussions of a personal nature on that subject— 
bat certainly not yet. Intelligent essaysand state 
papers, regarding measures, and so affecting the 
pretensions of different gent!emen, shall, occasion. 
allyfand impartially, have place—but we cannot 
become even liable to the suspicion of being par- 
tizans in this controversy, until the necessity of it 
shall be shewn by the progress of things. 





Dattrwone moNuMENT. The statue was placed 
on this menument on the 12th inst. according to 
the plan end ceremonies adopted by the building 
committee, as heretofore stated; and without any 
accident or other occurrence to mar the occasion, 
The statue does honor to the artist, signor Capel- 


furs; and the monument, as a whole, is chaste, 


~ beautiful and classic. 





New Yorn. The fever seemsto be rather on the 


increase; yet the new cases reported do not exceed | 


10 or 12 per day. 





American Atias—pudlished by Messrs, Hf. Carey 
I, Lea. Froma slight inspection of this work, 
and because some of the proof sheets had been 
previously shewn to us, we lately spoke of this 
publication in terms of high approbation, which 
we are satisfied that, as a whole, it richly deserves. 
Indeed, the mere attempt to collect the materials 
for and bring out a work of this nature, ought to 
make a favorable impression on the mind of every 
friend of literature and political science. 

But, in a country like that of the United States, 
wherein new towns are known as of almost daily 
origin, and new counties, and even new states, are 

You, XXII,—— 3. 


frequently established—wherein the constitutions 
of states are oftentimes altered, amended or made 
a-new, it was impossible to expect that a work of 
this sort could be free from errors—and, no doubt, 
this is as free of error than any reasonable, reflect- 
ing man calculated upon. 

The chief complaints that we have yet heard, are 
as to certain inaccuracies about the constitution of 
Maryland, and some omissions in regard to one or 
two things about which we, in thisstate, are warm- 
ly interested. As soon as these inaccuracies and 
omissions were known, the publishers cancelled the 
objectionable sheet and supplied its place with a 
new one, What more could be asked of them— 
what more could they do? Many in Baltimore have 
regarded the people of Philadelphia as prejudiced 
and unfriendly to them, and hence the excitement: 
but is it possible to believe that the publishers of 
a work, the disbursements for which we suppose 
must have amounted to 20 or 25,000 dollars, would 
risk a remuneration of that sum to gratify such pre- 
judice or wickedness? Certainly not—I speak of 
the publishers as persons pursuing their interest; 
I personally know it to be impossible that they 
should wilfully misrepresent facts. 

These remarks have occurred on reading an are 
ticle addressed to the editor of the “Federal Re- 
publican,” by Messrs. Carey & Lea, and published 
in that paper of Wednesday, wherein the Recisrex 
is referred to to excuse or palliate the errors now 
corrected. I thank the gentlemen for the respectful 
manner in which they have spoken of me and My 
work; and, without hesitation, repeat, that “the con. . 
stitution of this state was a batch of absurdities at first, 
and has been so MeNvED, that there are not five men 
within its limits who can promptly tell what it is.” 

In conclusion, I again recommend this Atras to 
the public patronage—it is a most valuable collee- 
tion of facts, and deserves a most liberal support, 





Tee U. S. scnoonsen Grampvs has arrived at 
Charleston, with her prize, the brig Palmyra, be- 
longing to Porto Rico, lately called the Panchita, 
a “notorious charaeter” in the West India seas. 

From the account, it appears that when the Gram- 
pus was convoying some vessels to St. Thomas, this 
brig came within hail, saying that she wished to 
board one of the feet, and was told it would not 
be permitted. “The G. left St. Thomas 14th Au- 





gust, having under her care the schooners Velo- 
' cede and Caduceus, for Curacoa, and next day saw 
a brig in chase; on the morning of the 16th saw 
the same brig on the weather-bow and gave chase 
to her; she hoisted English colors and then chang- 
ed them to Spanish and fired a gun to windward; 
and at half past 10, she hoisted a white flag at the 
fore top mast, and was soon found to be the Palmy- 
ra. At twenty minutes past 11, the Grampus was 
brought under the lee of the brig, within pisto! 
shot, and lieut. Gregery demanded her instant sur- 
render as a pirate; the brig answered that the de. 
mand was not understood, and, upon its being re. 
peated, she commenced a fire upon the Grampus 
with her small arms and carronades; this was so 
effectually returned, that, in about three minutes 
and a half she gave up the combat, being a com- 





plete wreck, having one killed and seven wounded, 
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and threeshot between wind and water, both pumps, 
shot through, and the brig in a sinking condi-! 
tion. The cry of we are sinking, was made imme- 
diately upon striking her flag, and boats were des 

patched under command of heut. Voorhies, to take 
charge of the vessel, and save her if possible. It 
was with great difficulty and after great exertions 
that lieut. VY. was able to stop the leaks—ihe water 
-was on the cabin floor, and the pumps being ina 
frreat measure useless, fie laid her over on hex side, 
by shifung her guns and otier weighty articles to 
the sound side of the vessel, and by that means 
saved her. The Grampus received a little injury 
in her sails and rigging, but had no man hurt.”— 
The Palmyra was armed with one long brass 18 
pounder, and eight 18-pounder carronaces, and had 
acrew of 88 men, “a mixture of all nations and the 
friends of none.” It was ascertained that they had 
robbed several vessels of the United States, anda 
part of her crew was recognized as having commit- 
ted certain acts of piracy--all which, it seems that 
lieut. com. Gregory has taken care to obtain the 
proof of. The people of St. Vhomas were much 
pleased with the capture of this vessel, The sick 
and wounded were sent to Porto Rico, by lheut. 
Gregory, with a letter to the governor, stating the 


——— 


of the whole in the following words: “It is true, 
sir, nearly all the property I have inthe world is in 
houses and other real estate in the town of Boston; 
but, if the expulsion of the British army from it, 
and the hberties of our country require their being 
burnt to ashes, issue the orders for that purpose 
immediately.”— Boston Patriot. 





Naporreox. In Dr. Meara’s work, entitled «A 
voice from St. Helena,’ detailing his various con. 
versations with the late emperor, we have the ful. 
lowing as his own words: “To give you an instance 
of the generalfecling in France towards the Bour. 
bons, 1 will relate to you an anecdote:— On my re. 
turn from Italy, while my carriage was ascending 
the steep hill of Tarare, I get out and walked, 
without any attendants, as was often my custom. 
My wife and my suite were at a little distance be. 
hind me. Isaw an old woman lame, hobbling about 
with the help of a crutch, endeavoring to ascend 
the mountsin, I lad a great coat on, and was not 
recognized. I went up to her, and said, well ina 
bonne, where are you going with a haste which so 
little belongs to your years?» What is the matter? 
“Ma foi,” replied the old dame, “they tell me'the 
emperor is here, and 1] wagt to see him before I 





circumstances under which he had made the cap- 


ture of the brig, and hoping it would cause no cool-; 
ness between the United States and Spain. But it} 
is said that the governor immediately embargoed | 
all the American Vessels, and imprisoned ail the} 


American citizens there. 

On board of the Grampus and her prize, 77 pri- 
soners, with the former captain of. the brig, were 
brought in. In consequence of having so greata 
number on board, the duty of the officers and sea- 
men bas been severe to guard against a surprise. 
They siept upon deck for 28 nights, but are all 
healthy. 

Tae provent, A York, (Penn.) paper, speak. 
ing of the “Big Conewago,’’ says—“Tbis stream, 
which is the reservoir of the waters on this side of 
the South Mountain, and a range of lands of some 
20 or 25 miles above the bridge across it on the 
Carlisle road, has its channel entirely bared of water. 
Above this bridge, the Conewago receives its prin- 
cipal tributary streams, Oppossum, Bermudian and 
other creeks, which, in low water, hitherto pre- 
sented a volume of water, filling a channel from 90 
to 120 feet wide, in which there was not a drop to 
be seen on the 15th of September, 1822. 








Massacuvsetts. . A census of the population of 
the state of Massachusetts, in the year 1764, (not 
sixty years ago), has just been published; from 
which it appears that the grand total was, at that 
day, 248,714 souls, of whom only 20,788 belonged 
to Maine. The population of Massachusetts pro- 
per, was, by the last census, 622,287, and that of 
Maine, 297,859; making together 821,126; having 
more than trebled within the period of sixty years 

Jonn Hancock. During the siege at Boston, ge- 
neral Washington consulted congess upon the pro. 
priety of bombarding the town of Boston. Mr. 
Hancock was then president of congress. After 
freneral Washington’s letter was read, a solemn 
silence ensued. This was broken by a member 
making a motion that the house should resolve it- 
self into a committee of the whole, in order that 
Mr. Hancock might give his opinion upon the im- 

ortant subject, as he was deeply interested from 
ving all his estate in Boston. After he left the 


die.” Bah! bah! said 1, what do you want to see 
him for—what have you gained by him? he is a ty- 
rant as well as the others; you have only changed 
one tyrant for another, Louis tor Napoleon. Mais 
Monsieur, that may be; but, after all, he is the king 
of the people, and the Bourbons were the kings of 
the nobles; we have chosen /iiém, and if we are to 
have a tyrant, let him be one chosen by ourselves,” 
There, said he, you have the sentiments of the 
French nation expressed by an old woman.” 





Srzam. Froman English paper. On a newline 
of road now cutting between Bury and Bolton, 
about halfa mile distant from the former town, one 
of Kay and Routledge’s patent rotary engines is 
a machine something similar to a bone mill, but 
considerably stronger, and breaks the stones to 
cover the road at the astonishing rate of 70 or 80 
tons in 10 hours. The engine is mounted on 
wheels, so that it cafi be removed to any part of 
Mthe road without being taken to pieces. This no- 
vel application of the power of steam originated 
with the spirited and ingenious inventor of the ro- 
tary engine. By it the commissioners of the road 
are enabled to prepare materials on a scale of eco- 
nomy not before contemplated. 





Law cass, Copy right.of a newspaper—from a 
Scotch paper. On the 4thJuly, the court of session 
(second division), determined an important point 
regarding the copyright of newspapers. 

John and Peter Wilson, in 1803, established a 
newspaper called the Ayr Advertiser, or ,West 
Country Journal, which speedily became a lucra- 
tive concern, and thenceforward belonged to them 
equally. In 1809, Peter Wilson sold his half 
share to a third person, receiving a premium or 
price for the copy right, exclusive of the stock. 
The purchaser afterwards sold it to two strangers, 
receiving the same premium as he had paid. 

John Wilson retained his original half share till 
his death in May, 1821. Conceiving it to be a va- 
luable part of his estate, he, by his will, conveyed 
his half share of the copyright to his testamentary 
trustees. In all the changes of partners or pro- 
prietors, from the first establishment of the news- 
paper, there had been no written contract of ce- 





chgir, he addressed the chairmgn of the committee | 


partnerghip betwixt them. 
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John Wilson’s trustees were aboat to scll his 
half-share, when the two persons who had last pur- 
chased the other half presented a bili of saspension 
and interdict, to have the trustees restrained, upon 


the allegation that there was no such thing as they 


copyright of a newspaper; that the right to print 
and publish a newspaper, exercised by two or more 
persons associated together, just resembled any 
other trade; and that, upon the death of any partner, 
there being no written contract providing other- 
wise, the good will, as it is called, of the business 
accrued to jthe survivors. Lord Meadowbank, in 
the bill chamber, appointed the bill to be answer- 
ed, and granted the interdict. On advising the bill, 
with answers, lord Cringletie appointed parties to 
prepare memorials to the court. In these meimo- 
rials the case was fully argued. 

The court were unanimously of opinion, that the 
right of printing and publishing a newspaper, or 
the share of such a mght, however anomalous it 
may be in point of principle, and whether it might 
be called copyright, privilege, property, or what- 
ever other name, is a valuable mght, now perfectly 
known and understood, and is, by the common law, 
both transferrable, infer vivos, and transavissible to 
heirs, independently of -any written contract be- 
twixt partners or proprietors. ‘hey, therefore, re- 
galled the interdict, and refused the bill, with full 
expenses. 

FORRIGN NEWS. 

Great Britain and freland. ‘The prospects of the 
harvest in Knglancd coutinued good, and the dis- 
tresses of the peeple of Ireland remained unamelio- 
rated. 

An adder has been killed in England that was 
found to contain thirteen young partridges. 

No fewer than 6,040 persons were committed to 
jail in 5 years, from 1815 to 1821, under the game 
laws of England. 

Spain. A squadron was about to sail from Tou- 
lon, supposed to be intended to cruise on the Me- 
diterranean coast of Spain. The hostile designs of 
France are now pretty evident, and it seems to be 
a grand project to gét possessionjof the person of 
the king, that he may sanction, by his presence, an 
invasion of the country! ‘The Spaniards appear to 
be aware of this; and, perhaps, the idea may cost 
the poor simple creature his life, before there is an 
end of such proceedings. It was thought that the 
Spanish minister at Paris would be called home. 

The monk of La Trappe, who excited the church 
militant to arms ih defence of the catholie faith 
and the holy inquisition, made himself master of the 
forts of La Leo de Urgel, in the latter part of June. 

He has since assumed the title of «First Consul of 
the moderate republicans!” 

There is much detail about the proceedings of 
the “factious” in Spain. In some instances they 
appear to be in considerable force, armed and pre- 
pared to effect a change of the constitutional sys- 

t€m to an absolute monarchy. Many petit battles 
take place, which are represented to be as gene- 
rally unfavorable to them. ‘The accounts chiefly 
go to shew that Spain is ina very disordered condi- 
‘ion, The whole province of Catalonia has been 
declared in a state of war! 

The “Aurora” says—The cortes at Madrid have 
detected and possessed themselves of a secret trea- 


ty, entered into between Louis XVIII. and Ferdi- 
nand VII, negociated by the duke del Infantado and 
count Legarde; which had in its express view, the 
overthrow of the constitutional and representative 


a ite 


The march of a large French army to the fron- 
tier,(cordon sanitaire), was stipulated to be,'at stated 
times, augmented to 50,000 men: ‘military supplies 
to be provided by France. 
~GreéatBritain to aid with her fleet, and; on condi- 
tion that she should not acknowledge the indepen: 
dent states of the new world, Spain would cede to 
her the island of Cuba. 
This treaty was entered into deliberately by Fer. 
dinand, and when it was presented to him was not 
denied; but he promised (for the hundredth time) 
to be faithful to the constitution, if spared on this 
occasion. | 
The seizure and execution of the leaders of the 
liberales—Itego, Quiroga, &c. were among the sti- 
pulations, and the concurrence of Austris and Rus- 
sia was expressly stated, 
A Gibraltar paper of Aug. 7, says—The follow- 
ing is a translation of the note addrégsed to the 
Spanish secretary of state for the foreign depart- 
ment, by the foreign ministets at Madrid, on the 7th 
of July, of which an article in the Universal, refer- 
red to in the Chronicle of the 20th of the same 
month, had enabled us to give but an imperfect 
idea: , 
“After the deplorable occurrences which hayé 
just taken place in this capital, the andersigited, a 
prey to the liveliest apprehensions, on account beth 
of the terrible situation his catholic majesty and 
his family are placed in, and of the @angers which 
threaten their august heads, again address his ex. 
cellency, Mr. Martinez de la Roza, to repeat, with 
all the solemnity which interests of such magnitude 
call for, the verbal declarations which they have had 
jthe honor collectively to make to his excellency. 
“The fate of Spain and of all Europe this day 
depends on the security and inviolability of his ca- 
tholic majesty and of his family; this precious de- 
posite is committed to the care of his majesty’s 
government, and the undersigned take pleasure in 
renewirrg the acknowledgmeat, that it could not 
have been entrusted to ministers more honorable, 
or more worthy of confidence, 
“The undersigned, perfectly satisfied with the 
explanations, fuil of dignity, loyalty and regard for 
his catholic majesty, which they yesterday heard 
from the mouth of bis excellency Mr. Martinez de 
la Roza, would be wanting in their most sacred duty, 
if they should not repeat, on this occasion, in the 
name of their respective sovereigns, and in the 
most formal manner, the declaration that, on the 
conduct which will be observed towards his catho- 
lic majesty, irrevocably depend the relations be. 
tween Spain ahd the whole of Europe, and that the 
least insult to the king’s majesty would plunge the 
peninsula into an abyss of calamities, 
“The undersigned avail themselves of this op« 
portunity to renew, &c,” 

(Signed) The nuncio of his holiness; the minis« 
ters of France and Denmark; the charge 
d’affairs of Russia, Austria, Prussia, the 
Netherlands, Saxony, Portugal and Sar. 
dinia. 

{The British minister, it was stated in the above 
mentioned article of the Universal, refused to sign 
the foregoing note onthe ground of mere etiquette, 
but sent in aseparate one to the same effect.] 

ftaly. By a storm of wind and hail; 127 persons 
were killed in the city of Venice, orf the 24th of 
dune. 

. Sweden. The king of Sweden has issued an 
Ordornance, by which Swedish subjects are p«r- 
mitted. to trade with all the places of the Soii*’s 








system of government. 


Ameriean continent. To enseurage that commers« 
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still more, a diminution of the custom duties, which 
hitherto took place only in certain cases, will ex- 


rica to Sweden, imported in Swedish vessels, 
Russia, From areport lately made of the extent, 


empire, it appears the 50 governments of Russia 
comprehend 298,950 geographical square miles, 
and contain 40,067,000 inhabitants, There are 3742 | 
manutactories inthe empire. The capital employ- | 
ed in commerce, as stated by merchants, amounts 

to 319,660,000 roubles. The revenue arising from 

the poll-tax, and that upon drink, is stated at 169, | 
350,000 roubles. ’ 

Turkey. ttis confirmed that the Greeks succeed- 
ed in b!owing up some of the Turkish fleet, by their 
fite ships—one of them was a new 74, with the cap- 
tain pacha and 2000 men. In consequence, the final 
massacre took place at Scio, and between 4 and 
5000 persons were butchered. The Greeks at sea 
are still able to check, if not defeat, the whole naval 
power of the Turks; and they feel a confidence of 
being able to work out their own liberation. Near- 
ly the whole of the Morea is in their possession, and 
their army therein is reported at 60,000 men, tolera- 
bly weli armed, but wanting ammunition. The 
Turks only hold two places in Candia—the Egyp-: 
tian and Barbary fleets had attempted to relieve 
them, but they were beaten off with considerable 
loss. he fellowing is given as an accountof the 
naval forces of the Turks and Greeks—that of the 
former, in the hands of our brave and experienc. 
ed seamen, would prove itself the most powerful: 
the Turks have 6 line of battle ships, 11 frigates, 
15 to 20 corvettes, and 20 gun boats; the Greeks’ 
in two divisions of 40 each, principally brigs of 
about 250 tons, a few ships, say 8 or 10, of 4 to 500 
tons. 

East Indies. A new weekly paper, edited by a 
learned Hindoo, has been recently published in In- 
dia, in the Bengalee language. It is the first at- 
tempt of the kind; but the first and second num- 
bers were purchased with so much avidity that both 
were out of print. The subjects on which they 
treated were the liberty of the native press, and 
the right of trial by jury, The title of the paper 
is as singular as its publication is novel. It is enti- 
tled*Sunzpaud Cowmuddy,” or the “Moon of Intel- 
ligence.””’ The Sun and the Star are by no means 
uncommon titles; but this is the first instance we 
have known in which an editor has even impliedly 
admitted the existence of lunar influence as appli- 
ed to himself, although the fraternity are often very 
willing to acknowledge the great extent to which 
it prevails over others! 

Barbary. The plague rages severely at Algiers. 
It lately prevailed through the whole country, but, 
in the present case, is yet confined to the capital, 

Peru. The state of Peru has established a new 
flag of three stripes, two of a carnation red on the 
exterior of 4 white stripe; in the centre of the white 
stripe, a sun in carnation red, The superior flag, 
or flag of the state, a carnation red, with a sun, all 
in white in the centre. The colors of merchantmen 
to be the same as the national, three stripes. 

Buenos Ayres, May 23, The government has this 
day received a communication trom the agent of the 
United States of North America, by which the most 
important facts are made known. 

1. & message from the president of the United 
States and a repo;t from the secretary of state to 
the congress of the United States, of which exact 
trenslations shall be made and published in the ga- 





~~: 


~ 


2. Both of these documents shall be publislied 
and printed separately, in a supplementary numbe; 
of the official register. 

3. This supplement shall be issued and circulated 
free of expense. 

4. The minister of exterior relations is charged 
with the fulfilment of this order, and distribution of 
the supplementary register. 

(Signed) RODRIGUES, President, 
Brernarpo Rivapavta, Sec’ry of state. 

Hayti. A letter dated Port au Prince, Aug. 24, 
suys—Gen. Romain, a.former duke of Christophe’s, 
undertook to raise a kind of insurrection among 
the Haytians; his purpose was, however, defeated 
by his arrest, and he not being willing to be taken, 
or, at least, making considerable resistance, was 
immediately shot by the guard in the street of Leo. 
gane, atown about 30 miles distant from this place; 
he had also hired a young man to bear despatche: 
to Cape Haytien, his place of residence, for the 
purpose of exciting them to an insurruction; the 
messenger was, however, caught, brought to this 
place, had his trial on the 20th, was shot the same 
day, which I was witness to; since which presiden: 
Boyer has issued the following proclamation: 

Proclamation to the people and army. 

Joun Peter Boren, president of Hayti. 
Citizens—Our country was but a short time arof 
divided and torn by intestine factions. The traces 
of desolation are to be seen every where; we still 
behold the victims of those frightful times when 
-crime was heaped upon crime, and when unbridled 
passions, overturning what might have constituted 
the force of the country, prepared an easy access 
for foreign enemies, who unceasingly meditated 
the destruction of our national independence. 

You cannot have forgotten the calamities which 
have afflicted you for more than twenty years; you 
are not ignorant of the want of union being the sole 
cause of all your misfortunes. You are witnesses, 
that the government, since the foundation of the 
republic, has not deviated from the route marked 
out for the amelioration of your condition. By pers: 
verance and good faith, by watchings and sacrifices, 
it has dissipated the clouds which were gather. 
ed over your heads; it has united and attached the 
scattered parts of the state to a common centre, and 
has formed out of all the Haytians only one family, 
rendering triumphant throughout our island the 
principles of true liberty, the advantages of a wis 
equality, | 

The prosperous futurity which such a ehangeé 
seemed to promise to the children of Hayti fright: 
ened its foreign enemies, and overwhelmed wit 
chagrin those few within it who regarded the natioi 
as existing only for themselves, and who were eve! 
ready to sacrifice it to their vanity and ambitior 
Thus both conspired against the public felicity, be 
cause their eflorts, altogether directed to a differ 
ent end, co-operated to impede our progress { 
prosperity. 

In fact, whilst I pacified the eastern part, and the 
glorious revolution proved to Europe the force 0 
our institutions and the shameful and fruitless a! 
tempts of France against the Presquile of Samam: 
gen. Romain, a man whom, on account of his ag 
(and with a view to satisfy such as dreamt of o 
ruin, that no individual influence could overtu 
the state), I had rescued from the death he merite 
for having organized the conspiracy at Gonaivé 
in February, 1821, sent secret emissaries to tb! 
north to foment troubles and augment the numbé! 
of his partizans—with what intentions? It coul! 
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tizens and of obtaining the supreme command, by | 
pursuing the path pointed out to him by Christophe, 

He, therefore, made use of the same means as the 

latter did against the victorious Petion to excite 

doubts as to his devotion to his country. 


With the exception of a few wretched intriguers, 

none have become the dupes of the artifices of 
Romain, who, more effectually to deceive good ci- 
tizens, sent, in the names of generals Gedeon and 
Lamotteaigron, a messenger to general Magny, to 
excite disquietude in his bosom and to shake his 
devotion, For this purpose the oldand ridiculous 
measure was resorted to, of spreading a report that 
the country was suid to the French. Gen. Magny, 
highly honorable and indignant at the massage 
which had been addressed to him, arrested James 
Peter Lamotte, the bearer of it, and informed me 
of the conspiracy that existed. In answer to gen. 
Magny I repelled the idea of generals Gedeon and 
Lamotteaigron being the authors of this infamous 
message—and ordered the criminal messenger to 
this capital. But general Romain heard of this 
the moment it reached Leogane, and attempted to 
escape from that place, in which he was a prisoner. 
General Gedeon, who was responsible for his per- 
son, and charged with strictly watching him, then 
ordered him to the guard house—he formally re- 
fused to obey, and compelled them to use an armed 
force, which he also resisted: It is this resistance 
which, to my sincere regret and contrary to my in- 
tentions, has caused the death of general Romain, 
who doubtless preferred thus to bury his crime 
than to appear before judges whose severe equity 
would have quickly unveiled his abominable ma- 
chinations. Such has been the end of a man, who, 
because he fought, as did many others, for his 
country, supposed he could subject it to his will 
and his caprices, This circumstance, although it 
has opened the eyes of the nation, and has called 
forth additional proofs of their unshaken disposi 

tion, has, nevertheless, induced other intriguers of 
a different class to believe, that the moment was 
favorable for the execution of their projects, by 
becoming the complaisant echoes of the seditious 
words of general Romain. Public opinion has de- 
feated the plans of these perverse men, and the vi. 
gilance of government will pursue them till they 
haye fallen beneath the sword of the law. 


Citizens, the government, strong in the rectitude 
ofits principles, will always march with a firm step, 
in order that you may enjoy that peace which !s 
the disdain of your enemies, and for which you 
have made such heroic sacrifices, Neither the 
speeches nor the arts of ambitious men shall in- 
timidate them; but your repose will be troubled, 
your families tormented if you do not exert your- 
selves to stifle them, by denouncing to the magis- 
trates placed as a guard over the public tranquili- 
ty, those persons who spread alarming reports, 
whose seditious proposals have a tendency to shake 
your confidence, Observe well that these atrabi- 
farious characters are to be found in all countries; 
they are restless and envious, never satisfied with 
what may be done for them, and their tastes flat- 
tered only by the adoption of such innovations as 
they themselves propose. Thank heaven, their 
mumber is but small, and your patriotism sufficient 
to restrain them, and prevent them from again unit- 
ing in order to divide you. If, l repeat, you point 
them out to the proper authority, they shall no 
longer be the agents of our external enemies, who 


await only the slightest disturbance in our country 


the happiness of your posterity and the glory of the 
Haytian name. 

Magistrates, functionaries of every description, 
you are responsible for the public tranquility; ree 
collect that the people wish to enjoy their liberty, 
their independence: that it will no longer be the 
sport of intrigues and factions; that it will obey 
only the voice of government for the defence of its 
interests and its rights. Hunt down these alarmists, 
whomsoever they may be, or to whatever corpora- 
tion they may belong; pursue them according to 
the established rules, that they may be convicted 
and punished according to law, and that the honest 
and peaceable citizen may be protected. Fulfil, 
punctually, the obligations you contracted on ac- 
cepting public stations; know that if your fellow 
citizens consent to respect you, to honor you as 
public officers, it is because they consider ,you as 
the watchful guardians of their repose; far be from 
you the criminal idea of acting like those men, 
who were ambitious of authority, solely because it 
offered them lucrative advantages, and the power 
of oppressing their fellow creatures, 
Soldiers—You have ever been in the republic, 
and will forever be the columns on which the na- 
tional edifice will rest. You will be constantly the 
terror of designing men, since you have learnt to 
appreciate the sweets of liberty amidst privations 
and sufferings known only in camps. You have 
sworn on your arms, fidelity to government; listen 
to my voice, it will be raised only to direct you in 
the path of honor, you have seen me sharing your 
pains, your fatigues and your dangers; you will still 
behold me, to my latest breath, consecrating my 
existence to your happiness, and to make you fondly 
cherish our rallying words— Long live liberty! Long 
live independence! Long iive the republic! » 

At the national palace of Port au Prince, 19th 
August, 1822. BOYER. — 

By the president. 

; B. Inernac, Sec’ry gen’l, 

Mexico. <A letter published at Havana, repre- 
sents this country as already so dissatistied at the 
new order of things, as to have caused the assem. 
blage of a force of 10,000 men, who call themselves 
the “army of the republic.” If such is the fact, and 
such they are, we wish success to them. 


The Shakers. 


FROM THE PITTSBURG (pa). RECORDER, 

The following account of the Shakers, in War. 
rencounty, Ohio,"has been furnished by the rev. 
Jonathan Leslie. it probably contains as correct 
and particular information of their peculiar tenets 
and practices as any heretofore published. 

Mr. Andrews—I here send you an account of 
the Shakers and their creed, taken from person- 
al knowledge, and acknowledged correct by their 
elders, together with some of my ownremarks on 
their appearance, manner of worship, &c. You 
are welcome to publish the whole, or any part of 
it, as you may think best. 

The Shakers live in a village called Union, 30 
miles from Cincinnati, and 4 from Lebanon, the seal 
of justice for Warren county, Ohio. 

Their number is 600, and they live in 11 families. 
The number of individuals in each family varies 
from 40 to 60, one half men, the other half women, 
who attend to their appropriate business. 

Their dwelling houses are brick and frame, spa- 
cious, neat and piain, well finished and convenient. 
Their apartments are not decorated with ornaments; 











‘ofall on it and destroy all that you have done for 


butare supplied with useful furniture. They are 
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neat farmers, and their mechanical work is complete- 
ly executed. Their orchards and gardens are ex- 
tensive. They have plenty to eat and wear, and 
appéar td be contented with their condition, They. 
are hospitable and social, and frequently bestow 
large charities to Worthy objects. 


They have a meeting-house, two stories 65 by 56. 


‘The outside is painted white, the roof as well as the 


walls, which gives it a singular appearance. In 
the upper story the ministry live. They are two 
men and two women, who are said to have arriv- 
ed to an extraordinary degree of holiness. They 
superintend the whole community, visit different 
stations, and hear the confessions of those who are 
jnitiated into their community. The lower story 
is for public worship on the Sabbath, and in it 
are accommodations for a great number of specta- 
tors, ® ; 

In each family are two male and two female el- 
ders, who have the whole spiritual direction of the 
members, and two male deacons, who furnish the 
kitchen, and attend to all the temporal concerns of 
the family. 

Ifirst called at a great house, opposite the meet- 
ing-house, and had considerable conversation with 
three elders; who are nten of intelligence and ca- 
pable of expressing their ideas clearly. They di- 
rected me to Matthew Huston, for they Mr. no one 
who is appointed to converse with the people of 
the world, and to entertain them. He had former- 


_Jy been a Presbyterian minister, and left that body 


in the time of the revival in Kentucky. He ap- 
peared very willing to gratify my curiosity, and 


‘answer the queries I made relative to their belief 


and practice. 


At 8 o’clock, their stated hour for evening devo- 
tion, afolding door was opened, which united two 
spacious rooms, The men and women formed each 
a column facing one another, with a space between, 
at the head of which elder Huston stood. Their 
devotion commenced by all singing a hymn, in one 
part of music. The tune was lively, and their 
words were plainly pronounced. Amongst the 
women, were several little girls. After singing, 
the elder gave a short exhortation, and bade them 
prepare for labor. Then the men pulled off their 
coats, and the women some of their loose clothes, 
and all faced towards the head of their column.— 
Four of the brethren and asimany sisters sung and 
the rest danced. At certain turns in the music, 
they spat on their hands, turned entirely round 
and still continued dancing. They sung a more 
lively tune, and danced with a more lively step.— 
They sung another hymn and immediately retired 
to rest. 

My feelings at what I have just seen I cannot ex- 
press. Their bymns are poor compositions, and par- 
take strongly of their peculiar sentiments. Their 
singing and dancing are very similar to what I have 
Never 
did a greater mixture of sensations crowd upon 
my mind. I felt contempt for their folly, pity for 
their ignorance, indignation at their leaders, who, 
to think the most charitahly of them, ought to 
know better, and I wept at the awful disappoint- 
ment they must experience when they enter the 
eternal world—when their sandy foundation shall 
be swept away, their hopes fall, and they be forever 
undone! 

I retired to rest; but the recollection of what ¥ 
had seen clrove sleep from my eyes. I concluded 
they. only are happy whom the arms of everlasting 
tove support. é; 


| 


they do. 
fast at 6, dine at 12, and sup at6. They keep a 
school, whére children of both sexes are taught.— 
[t is said that their teachers assiduously inculcate 
their peculiar principles upon their pupils.. When 
their children are of lawful age to act tor themselves, 
they insist on their making a choice either fully to 
unite with the community or to leave it, 
form me that, in seven years past, 200, young and 
old, have joined their community. 
summary of doctrine; but, by looking over their 
books, and from conversation with them, Idrew up 


the following creed, which they acknowledge as 
their belief. 





ne ; 


In the morning they rose at 4 o’cock and one 


half hour after attended their morning devotions, 
They, took their places as described last evening, 
and sung a hymn of praise to, and expressive of, con. 
fidence in God their mother, after which they all 
fell upon their knees, and appeared to be in silent 
devotion for some minutes, 
went to their respective apartments. 


They then arose and 


They are regular and systematic in every thing 
They retire at 9 o’clock, rise at 4, break. 


They in- 


They have no 


There is one God, but no Trinity of persons in 


the Godhead. That the Son is inferior to the Fa- 


ther, and in the work of creation was used as a 
subordinate agent. 


That the principal excellency 
of the man Jesus Christ consisted in his being’ filled 


with the divine spirit. They deny the propitiatory 


nature of the atonement of Christ, and hold that be 
suffered only for our example, to show us how we 
are to crucify the flesh, that is, to eradicate our na- 
tural propensities and affections. They believe 
that none of those who died before Christ went to 
heaven, but that a number of them went with him 
to that blessed place, after his resurrection. 

They belive that the plan of salvation was not 
developed, nor perfect holiness required of those 
who then professed religion. But that Christ has 
conie a second time, “without sin unto salvation,” 
in the person of a female; and now the plan of sal- 
vation is perfectly revealed and. understood by all 
Shakers; perfect holiness is now required and at- 
tainable, and the example of Christ is to be literally 
followed. Hence they will not permit the mem- 
bers of their church to marry; nor those, who are 
married, when they unite with them, to live toge- 
ther as husband and wife. They believe they are the 
children of the resurrection, and must neither mar- 
ry nor be given in marriage, but be as the angels 
of heaven. 

They deny the doctrine of God’s decrees, and 
of justification through faith on the merits of Christ. 
But believe, when they confess their sins to their 


| ministry and are absolved, they then live perfectly 


holy and free from every taint of sin. ‘They be- 
heve the day of judgnient commented when Christ 
appeared the second time in the person of Anna 
Lee, and that it is still progressing. ‘hat her spi- 
rit diffused on the ministry enables them to judge, 
acquit, or condemn, and that they confer a portion 
of that same spirit on all that they account worthy 
of eternal life, which lives in, and continually go- 
verns them. 

They say the resurrection is past, and will never 
be a resurrection of the body. They believe that 
judgment, begun in this world, willbe continued 
until all the souls of the wicked, who departed this 
life ignorant of the gospel, as it is held by the Sha- 
kers, have an offer of it, and if they become Sha- 
kers, they shall be saved; if not, they shall be made 
eternally miserable, ‘They believe the Bible is of 
no use now, farther than to prove the introduction ° 
of their new dispensation. It isthe old heavens which 
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have passed away. ‘They deny the charge of wor 
shipping Anna Lee. They trace the origin of their 
denomination from the French Jumpers. 

Though they disavow worshipping Anna Lee, 
yet in their hymns they address their parents and 
their mother. It is my opinion they worship her as 
much as they wership Jesus of Nazareth. 
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Massachusetts Colonization Society. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser, Sept. 7. 

The adjourned meéting on the subject of an 
Auxiliary Colonization Society, and of a society to 
aid in the suppression of the slave trade, was held 
on Wednesday evening, Georye Blake, esq. in the 
chair, Mr. Lewis Tappan, secretary, in the absence 
of the rev. Mr, Frothingham, who acted as secreta- 
ry atthe previous meeting. ‘The following report 
was presented by the committee and read, and, af- 
ter an interesting discussion of the whole subject, 
was unanimously accepted. 

The committee appointed to consider the expe- 
diency of forming a society for the purpose of aid- 
ing the funds of the American Colonization Society, 
or of assisting m the suppression of the slave trade, 
have paid such attention to the subject referred to 
them as the time and their opportunities would 
permit, and respectfully submit the following re- 
port:— 

The importance of providing some remedy for 
the evils arising from the rapid relative increase of 
the black population in some portions of our coun- 





— 


soliciations and more immediate prospects of use- 
fulness. 
But if, while those purposes are accomplished, 
the cojonization of the free people of color will aid 
effectually in the suppression of the slave trade, so 
as to lead to the entire abolition of that detestable 
traffic; and, at the same time, afford such encou- 
regement to the emancipation of slaves as to pre- 
psre the way for the gradual extermination of sla- 
very, it would become an object worthy of the at- 
tention and assistance of the whole christian work!. 

That such are the designs and expectations of 
those who are most active in managing the concerns 
of the American Colonization Society, the commit- 
tee have the fullest confidence. The committee 
are not prepared to give an opinion how far these 
expectations are likely to berealized. If acolony, 
decidedly and actively hostile to the slave trade, 
can be maintained on the coast of Afri€a, and espe. 
cially if several could be supported on different 
parts of that coast, much might doubtless be done 
to aid cruisers in the pursuit of slave ships, by fur- 
nishing supplies, and by giving information of their 
places of rendezvous, We are also asstired that 
there are proprietors of slaves who are d*s:rous of 
emancipating them, and that many will be thus. 
emancipated as soon as an asylum shall be suitably 
prepured for them, and the means provided of 
transporting them to it. , 

We have no means of ascertaining how extensive- 
ly such a disposition prevails among the holders of 
slaves. But there is reason to apprehend that it isat 





try, is becoming every year more serious. It is now 
weli known, that, where aslave populationabounds, 
their ratio of increase is much greater than that of 
the people among whom they live; hence the time 
cannot be far distant, when theiy numbers, in some 
of the states, and their power, will predominate 
over that of those who hold them in servitude, un- 
Jess some mode is devised of diminishing their 
numbers, or some provision made for removing the 
surplus portion of them. 

It was in the expectation of furnishing, in some 
measure, a remedy for these evils, or at least of 
diminishing theif danger, that the American Socie- 
tv for colonizing the free people of color of the 
United States was established. The society has 
been in operation nearly six yeats, and its aflairs 
appear to have been conducted with much enter- 
prize and zeal, and, as your committee believe, in 
a spirit of enlighted christian benevolence. 

Were the objects of the society extended no 


| present limited to a very small proportion of them. 
‘The events of the last two or three years have fur- 
'nished melancholy proof, that the great body of the 
| people in the slave holding states are very little dis- 
posed to relinquish any of the advantages which 
their slaves afford them, That there are excep- 
tions to this feeling, we are fully pursuaded—and. 
we hope there are many. It is only from the belief 
which the committee very cordially entertain, that 
the active members of thé American Colonization 
Society are perfectly disposed to frame their mea. 
sures with reference to the entire suppression of the 
slave trade, and to a gradual and prudent, but com- 
plete, emancipation of those now held in slavery, 
that we can regard the society as having any claim 
upon the sympathy or assistance of the people of 
New-England. 

At the same time, there are other modes by 
which assistance can be given towards suppressing 
the slave trade, without losing sight of the objects 


farther than to the colonization of such people of | which have been mentioned. 


color in our country as are already free, or who 
will become free in the ordinary course of events, 
they would not, in the view of the committee, be 
such as to excite that ceep interest among us, which 
is necessary to secure a very active co-operation. 


tt might, indeed, afford some advantages to that 
unhappy people toremove them from their present 


degraded state, to a conditition more free from 
temptations to vice, and more favorable to moral 
and intellectual imfrovement; and it would, doubt. 
less, confer a benefit upon the community from 
which they are taken, And if, through the medium 
of a colony thus established, the arts of civilized 
life and the blessings of christianity can be intro. 
duced among the people who are ignorant of both, 
the good that may be done, may be greatly increas- 
ed. But the accomplishment of the objects, va- 
juable as they are, appears too-remote and of too 
difficult attainment to admit of their enlisting our 
feelings very ardently inthe cause. Other objects 


A society is particularly needed to aicd_in prose. 
cuting those who are concerned in carrying on this 
trade. By combining the influence and exertions 
of its members, this purpose may be accomplished 
much more ce/fectually than it can by individuals 
alone. ‘ 

The committee would, therefore, respectfully 
recommend, that a society be formed for the gene. 
ral purpose of assisting in the suppression of the 
slave trade; that a subscription be opened to pro- 
vide funds for the proposed’ segiety; and that the 
government of the society be felly authorized to 
make such a disposal of the fiends as. they shall 
judge most conducive te the object of its institu. 
ition. If, on further attention to the subject, the 
managers of the society shall be satisfied that the 
operations of the American Colonization society are 
favorable to the suppression of the slave trade, th 
will be disposed to aid them as far as their fundg 
will permit; while they will not neglect any other 





of benevolence press upon us with more urgent 


{means that may present themselves, of accomplish. 
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ing that object. As, however, there may be some 
who are prepared to contrivute at once to the Aime- 
rican Colonization society, the committee would 
propose, that the subscription should be so arrang- 
ed as to leave it to the option of each subscriber, 
either to appropriate the amount of his subscrip- 
tion directly or indirectly to that object; or commit 
it to the disposal of the government of the society. 
Per order, E. HALE, Je. 

The committee also presented a draft of a con- 
stitution of the proposed society, which was acopt- 
ed, as follows; and it was voted that the blank in 
the second article be filled by the managers: 
Consiiiution of the Massachusctis Society to aid in the 

suppression of the Slave trade. 

Article 1. The society shall be called “the Massa. 
chusetts Society to aid in the suppression of the 
Slave trade;” and its objects shail be, either to as- 
Sist the Amer ican Colonization society, or to con. 
tribute towards suppressing of the slave trade by 
such other means as the managers shail judge best. 

Art. 2. Every person who shail subsembe and pay 
annually a sum not less than dollars, shall be 
a member of the society. 

Art. 3. The officers of the society shall be a pre- 
sident, vice-president, corresponding and record- 
ing secretary, and a treasurer, who shall also be 





, Managers, ana tive additional managers; the board 


of managers shall have power to elect honorary 
vice-presidents. 

-Art. 4, Every member shall be permitted to ap- 
‘propriate the amount of his subscription, either to 
be paid over to the American Colonization society, 
or to be left at the disposal of this society, as he 
shall direct in bis subscription. 

Art. 5. All the fundsof the society, not spefically 
appropriated, as described in the preceding arti- 


cle, shall be subject to the order of the board of 


managers, to be disposed of.as they shal! judge 
most conducive to the objects of the society. 
The society was then organized by the election 
of the following oflicers: 
Hon. Daniel Webster, President, 
soorge Riake, esq. Vice-president. 
Rev. S. F. Jarvis, D. D. Corres. secretary. 
Bredio. rd Sumner, esq. Recording secreiary. 
Samuel H. Walley, esq. Treasurer. 
Richard Sullivan,esq. > 
Mr. William Sturgis, 
Bradford Sumner, esq. 
KE. Hale, Jr. M. D. 
John Tappan, esq. 


Managers. 


™ RE pen 


National Policy. 


20 THE EPITORS OF THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER, 
Gentlemen: One of your late papers contains a 
strong panegyric on what you are pleased to style 
the “‘let-us-aione policy of our government,” predi- 





cated on the present prosperous state of some of 


the manufactures of our country; which you ap- 
pear to regard as an indubitable proof of the cor- 
rectness of the rejection of the applications made 
by the manufacturers to congress for additional 
protection in past years, and of course of the im- 
prepriety of those applications. 

{answer to your own expressions: 

“Let us alone.”—Every day brings to our view 
some additional proof of the wisdom of the policy 
of our government, in refusing to meddle with the 
interests of the manufacturers. 
the country where they are conducted with any 
sort of discretion, they ar prosperous, no jess in 


In every part of 


ee eee se _- a tnt ii 


the west than in the east, in the middle than in the 
extreme states. 

How far congress, the parent of this policy, is 
entitled to the panegyric—and how fer the policy 
in question displayed a sound view of the national 
interest, or humanity and justice towards the ma- 
nufacturers, a large, respectable, and useful body 
of citizens, will appear from a very brief view of 
the subject. 

War was declared in the year 1812; and through 
the pernicious operation of the “let-us-alone pelicy”* 
pursued respecting manufacturing industry, from 
the organization of the government, it found the 
country ina lamentable destitution of the means 
of supplying itself with the most necessary articles 
of linen, cotton, or woollen clothing, for which, us 
well as the great mass of manufactures of iron, steel, 
brass, copper, &c. we had been almost wholly de- 
pendent en Europe. The supply of fortign mer- 
chandise of every description in the country was 
then inconsiderable, in consequence of years of 
embargoes, non-intercourse, &c, &c. and, being 
utterly inadequate to the demaad, prices rose con- 
siderably, 

This state of things tempted our capitalists, 
among whom were huadreds of merchants, whose 
commerce was nearly annihilated by the war, to de- 
vote their time, their talents, and their industry, 
to mannfacturing establishments, in order to sup- 
ply the deficiency. In those establishments, which 
; arose, as it were, by magic, in every part of the 
country, millions were inv ested—and such were 
the energies of the citizens engaged in those pur. — 
suits, that,-in a very short time, the wants of the 
country were supplied, and prices restrained with- 
in reasonable bounds; whereas, but for this timely - 
aid, they would have risen most exorbitantly. 

In these undertakings the parties had to strug- 
gle with immense difficulties. There having been 
little previous encouragement for machinery, and 
for certain manufactures, particularly cotton and. 
| woollen, mechanists and workmen were scarce and 
inexpert. Many of them led their employers into 
useless expenses, through their incapacity. Their 
wages were in many instances extravagantly high, 
as were all the raw materials, of which the prices 
| were generaliy doubled, and in many cases trebled. 
The manufacturers eifected lcans, and contracted 
| debts, in paper money, which were to be repaid 
'ultimately in sohd coin. Ina word, it is a subject 

of wonder to every rational person,how they were » 
{tole successfully to contend with, and finally to evex- 

come, the host of difficulties and embarrassments 
| with which they were surrounded, But, to their 
| honor be it recorded, they were generally success. 
i ful, and were ‘in the full tide of successful experi. 
/ment? when, unexpectedly, peace was proclaimed, 
and our country was deluged with rival foreign 
manufactures, which were sold in many cases at and 
below prime cost. The consequence was, that the 
markets were almost wholly supplied by them, and 
closed against our citizens. 

in tiis period of distress, with ruin icietdind 
over them, they appealed for protection to that 
country to whose wants they had in time of need so 
beneficially ministered. But the appeal was in 
vain. The tariff was modeiled almost wholly with 
a view to revenue. The article of coarse cottons 
forms a striking and splendid exception. Thev 
were protected by duties nearly prolibitory, ave- 
raging probably sixty per cent. 

At the first glance it appears extraordinary and 
almost unaccountable, that the manufacturers of 
, these articles should have such a powerful protec- 
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tion, and their fellow citizens, engaged in mannfac- 
curing woollens, iron, steel, brass, copper, lead, tin, 
glass, and china, have no more, the first than twen- 
ty-five, and all the others twenty percent. This 
displays a very unequal distribution of favor, which 
1s wholly irreconcileable with justice and consisten- 
cy. It would be impossible to assign any sound rea- 
son why one class of citizens should be shielded by 
duties of sixty per cent—and others by no more 
than twenty.. But the motive is easily developed. 
‘Lhe manufacture of coarse céttons affords a most 
important and extensive market for the grand sta- 
ple of the southern states. Ii imported at twenty 
or twenty-five per cent. duty, that species of goods, 
in consequence of their low price, would yield but 
little revenue. Therefore, in affording the domes- 
tic articles full protection, the solid and substantial 
interests of the cotton planters were carefully and 
scrupulously guarded, without materially affecting 
ihe revenue. : 

This, however, is somewhat of a digression. 1 
return to the main point. 

The affecting appeais to the justice, to the hu- 
manity of congress, were rendered nugatory—and 
ullsympathy for the awful sufferings of the manu- 
facturers were extinguished—by a cry of extortion, 
which, for illiberality and injustice, (i might use 
stronger terms with perfect propriety), has never 
been exceeded. Men who sold cotton at thirty- 
three cents, and woolat three dollars per pound— 
fiour at eleven, twelve, thirteen, and even fourteen 
dollars per barrel-—and tobacco at one hundred and 
eighty-five dollars per hogshead, felt no “compunc- 
tious visitings of conscience” at the transcendent 
injustice of branding their suffering and ruined 
fellow-citizens with the odious accusation of extor- 
tion for raising the price of broadcloth and other 
articles, forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, or eighty per 
cent. beyond the peace prices; whereas, be it ob- 
served, the raw materiais were advanced from one 
huadred to two hundred and fifty per cent.—labor 
fifty or.sixty, and paper'money, which formed the 
great mass of the national currency, had depreciat- 
ed tea, twenty, and thirty per cent. Thus it was 
perfectly just and right for the farmers and planters 
to raise their prices one hundred, one hundred and 
iiity, or two hundred per cent--whereas it was 
Monstrows wickedness for the manufacturers to 
raise theirs one-half or one-third as much!! That 
the world has never exhibited a more shocking il- 
justration of the parable of the beam and the mote, 
will scarcely be denied by any man who has a re- 
gard to itis character for veracity or honor. 

From year to year, from 1816 to 1820, distress 
and ruin spread among the manufacturers. Ali the 
powers of language were exhausted in imploring 
the interference of congress to rescue them. But, 
{ repeat, to all entreaties, expostulations, and ap- 
peals to justice or pity, an inexorably deaf ear 
wasturned, Millions of money which had been 
invested in useful establishments were sacrificed— 
hundreds of estimable citizens, who had embarked 
their fortunes in those establishments, were bank- 
rupted—and thousands of workmen bereft of em- 
ployment, some of them thrown on the overseers 
of the poor for support, others driven to labor on 


the roads, and a large proportion to the pursuits of 


agriculture, for which their habits wholly incapaci- 
tated them: and thus the agricultural part of our 
population was deprived of so many consumers, 
who were perniciously converted into rivals. It is 
needless to dwell on the pernicious operation of 
this system on the agricultural interest. 

While these lamentable scenes were going on, 


it was confidently asserted that manufactures were 
adequately protected—that the complaints of the 
applicants were unwarranted—and that the clamor 
on the subject arose from persons disaffected to the 
government! These assertions, destitute of the 
shadow of foundation, to which the state of the 
country gave the most pointed contradiction, were 
re-echoed, in and out of congress, with as much 
confidence as if they were capable of mathematical 
demonstration. And many of the newspapers 
throughout the union leat themselves to the dis- 
semination of such delusive statements, to which 
they afforded factitious credit, whereby every ave- 
nue to relief was unfeelingly closed, and the suf- 
ferers consigned to hopeless ruin. 3 

But impolicy generally works its own punish- 
ment. ‘This was exemplified here in a most re- 
markable degree. The farmers and planters, the 
votes of which classes in congress had sealed the 
destruction of their fellow citizens, were overtaken 
by and involved in an equal calamity, the natural 
and inevitable result of the system so fatally pur- 
sued, whereby the industry of the country was 
cramped, and its resources impaired, The enor- 
mous importations, which high duties would have 
checked, and brought within somewhat reasonable 
bounds, so far exceeded the amount of our exports, 
that the country, after immense remittances of bank 
and government stock, was drained of its specie, 
notwithstanding an importation by the bank of the 
United States, in 1817—18, of above 7,000,000 dol- 
lars, at the enormous expense of above 500,000 
dollars. This deprived the banks of their main sup- 
port. It obligedall of them to press on their debt- 
ors, and many of them to stop payment. Asa na- 
tural consequence, ali the operations of industry, 
of every description, were more or less paralized 
throughout the country—and scenes of distress pro- 
duced, which, to the end of time, ought to serve 
as a beacon to warn governments against the ¢/e7. 
us-alone policy.” , 

Although these facts are of very recent occur- 
rence, and have left behind them melancholy and 
lastine memorials of their existence in the blighted 
prospects of thousands of estimable families, it has 
lately become fashionable to deny them, and to 
charge ail reference to them to the account of a 
grumbling aud discontented spirit; it is, therefore, 
incumbent on me to produce vouchers to establish 
them, beyond the power of contradiction. 

A report made to the legislature of Pennsylvania, 
in the session of 181920, presents a most alarm- 
ing picture of the calamitous situation of the state 
at that period, irom which [ submit afew extracts, 
Among its features are enumerated— 

“Ruinous sacrifices of landed property at sheriff’s 
sales, whereby, in many cases, lands and houses 
have been sold at less than a half, or a third, or a 
fourth, of their former value, thereby depriving of their 
homes and of the fruits of laborious years, a vast 
number of our industrious farmers, some of whom 
have been driven to seek, in the uncultivated fo- 
rests of the west, that shelter of which they have 
been deprived in their pative state.” 

“orced sales of merchandise, household goods, 
farming stock and utensils, at pricee far below the 
cost of production, by which numerous families have 
been DEPRIVED OF THE COMMON NECESSARIES OF LIFE 
and of the implements of their trade,” 

“A general suspension of labor, the only legitimate 
source of wealth in our towns and Cities, by which 
thousands ef our citizens are rendered destitute of the 
means of smpport, and are REDUCED TO THE EXTREMITY 





OF POVERTY AND DESPAIR.” 
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‘*.4n universal suspension of all large manufacturing 
operations, by which, in addition to the dismissal of 
numerous productive laborers heretofore engaged 
therein, who cun find no other employment, the public 
loses the revenue of the capital invested in machinery 
and buildings,”’ | 

This frightful portrait, too true to nature, applied 
equally to the interior of New-York, and to the 
great mass of the population of Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, embracing, together, about one 
fourth part of the citizens of the United States. 

Here I might make a stand, and rest the merits 
of the question on the “let us-alone policy,’ the 


bane and scourge of every nation where it has pre- 


vailed. 


ouy historical records, it is imprudent to vaunt and 
eulagize the system from which they flowed. Itis 
really *renovare infandum dolorem.” 

But I do not choose to depend on the above 
proofs alone. I shall bring other authorities, to 
which many of your readers will more readily bow 
down than to that of any committee of a state 
legislature. 


i 
- = 


For such is the power of ‘human industry, and so 
boundless are the resources of the United States, 
that no system of policy, however injudicious, can 
permanently depress her. She will, by our present 
policy, so long as it endures, be, from time to time, 
subjected to a renewal of the calamitous scenes of 
1817, 1818, 1819 and 2820. But her native ener. 
gies will enable her, like Antzus, to rise again in 
pristine vigor, with, or, asin the recent case, with- 
out the aid of government. ‘1 say distinctly, with- 
out the aid of gavernment—because the most zéalous 





! 


Till all remembrance of those hideous! a remedy to the public distress. 
_ scenes shall have faded from our minds—till these 


oi warnings shall have been obliterated from | 


Only two years and a half have elaps- | 


advocate of congress cannot point out a single mea- 
sure adopted, during all the awful scencs of the 
above-mentioned years, whose object was to apply 
Tierefore, the 
mehoration of our afluirs is not to be ascribed 
to congress. Suppose a physician called in to a 
patient, writhing under a most acute and dangerous 
disorder: suppose lie looks on with sang froid— 
does not feel the pulse—prescribes no remedy— 
affords no aid whatever, but lets the disorder take 
its course, Should the patient recover through the 
force of a sound constitution, would it not be re- 
garded as something worse than folly for the phy- 
Sician to claim any merit for the escape? It is 





ed since the secretary of the treasury summed up | equally incorrect for congress to claim any merit 
a frightful detail of the calamitous situation of the | from, or their friends to extol them for, the reco- 


country, with this short siatement— 
“Few examples have occurred of a distress 80 gene- 
ral and so severe as that which has been exhibited in 


- the United States.” 


And one year later, viz. in 1821, "a committee of 
the house of representatives of the United States 
assigned the general distress of the country asa 
reason against the imposition of an excise:— 

“The imposition of an excise at this season of ex- 
treme distress, would be unwise, and is not demand- 
ed by the state of the treasury. 
would be difficult to collect:—and, if collected, it 
would, in some parts of the union, be in paper little 
available.” , 

I presume that no man of character will ever 
hereafter be so unwise as to hazard that character 
by a denial of these facts, thus resting on the most 
impregnable basis. 

It has afforded matter of intense astonishment to 
the observing part of mankind, that a nation with 
natural advantages, rarely, if ever, equalled—cer- 
tainly never exceeded—with a population second 
to none in the world for skill, industry and enter- 
prize—-with the most perfect freedom of will--with 
a debt of not more than ten dollars per head*—- 
taxes insignificant—an unexpensive government— 
freedom from tithcs--that a nation, I say, under 
such very favorable circumstances, could, in a pe- 
ried of profound peace, and after a war of only 
about thirty months’ duration, by any conceivabie 
policy whatever, without any great natural calamity, 
be precipitated in five years from the towering 
height we occupied at the close of the war,.to the 
abyss in which we found ourselves in 1219, as so 
accurately depicted by the secretary of the trea- 
sury. But this is the natural and inevitable effect 
of the “/et-us alone policy,” whereby the resources 
of the country, which ought to be employed for the 
protection of our own industry, are wantonly lavish. 
ed to promote that of foreign nations, 

That the country was, in the year 1821, and is 
now, ina state of convalescence, is beyond a doubt. 





*Itis a singular fact, that the revenue of England 
for the year 1815, was nearly treble--and the mere 
excise in 1817 was nearly equal to our entire na- 
tuonal debt. 


If imposed, zt; 


Very of the nation from a state of distress so gene- 
ral and severe that few examples of the kind have 
occurred-—a distress on which they looked with the 
most sovereign indifference, and without making a 
single ¢ffort to apply a remedy. 

| These are unpalatable truths. But, however un- 
| palatable, they are matters of history, And the sys- 
tem pursued, together with its authors, and its bale- 
ful consequences, will be duly appreciated, when 
you, gentlemen, and your present correspondent, 
are consigned to the peaceful grave. 

Our career, short as it has been, has afforded 
striking proofs of the ruinous effects of the /e/-us- 
| alone policy—as well as of the benign ones of the 
| protecting system. In addition to the facts above 
| stated, in proof of the first point, it must be abun- 
_dantly sufficient to refer to the deplorable condition 
| of the United States in the years 1783, 84, 85, 85, 

87 and 88, when the ‘/et.ws-alone policy’ was the or- 
| der of the day, and in full and unrestrained opers- 
‘tion—and when public distress drove our legisla- 
‘tive bodies to paper money, with suspension and 
_ tender laws—and a portion of our citizens to insur- 
'rection. On the second point, I shall confine my« 
| self to two cases—the coarse cottons, and our ton- 
nage. 

The coarse cottons are a very trite example, and 
have been often adduced in similar discussions.— 
But while our-present policy continues, the exam- 
ple cannot be too often urged on the public atten- 
tion. The duty on these goods is almost. prohibi- 
tory. What has been the effect? Salutary or other- 
wise? Salutary in the highest degree. The goods are 
manufactured far superior to the imported rival ar- 
ticles; are cheaper; afford a most important market 
for a native staple; diminish the quantity of that 
staple exported: of course, prevent a reduction of 
| price abroad; furnish employment to thousands of 
our citizens; and, so far as they amount, aid to re- 
duce the balance of trade which has been, and is 
so ruinously against the country. How can a sys 








tem, thus fairly tried in one important case, and 
found so eminently advantageous, be other than 
wise and beneficent? | 

The case of the tonnage of the United States 1s 
at least equally strong. No nation ever enacted 4 
j system of more protection, restriction, and exclu: 
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sion, than our navigation laws. They occupied the 
earliest and most sedulous attention of the first 
congress, and have never been lost sight of by their 
successors. Confiscation attends the attempt to 
carry on the coasting trade by any forcign vessels. 
Kivery means that ingenuity could devise has been 
adopted to protect our commerce. We have buc- 
kied on our armor and entered the lists with France 
and England, to accomplish this object—and in 
both cases have been successful. What has been 
the happy result? Why, that, ina very few years, 
this nation became the second in the world in point 
of tonnage. Had we pursued the “et-us alone policy’ 
with respect to our shipping, it would have been 
depressed and ruined by foreign rivalship, as our 
manufactures have been. No man of enlarged 
mind, who allows that mind fair play, can resist 
the strong inference deducible from these two 
cascs—an inference which passes sentence of 
condemnation on the miserable ‘et-us-alone-po- 
licy,’ as to manufacturing industry—a policy 
which humbled Spain and Portugal in the dust 
for centuries, notwithstanding the extraordivary 
advantages afforded by their colunies—while the 
restrictive system has raised England to a degree 
of power to which neither her extent, her po- 


-pulation, nor her natural advantages, entitle her; | , : , 
j ’ aUcVvantapes, ’| possesses advantages, in this respect, not inferior 


|to that of any otlier on the globe—and that there 


and has enabled France to overcome ail the in- 
jury she sustained by a twenty years’ war--the ra- 
pine of ferocious and embittered victorious armies; 
together with a military contribution amounting 
to 100 000,000 of dollars, He that will not be con- 
vinced by these fucts, would not be convinced 
‘hough one rose from the dead.’ 
. HAMILTON, 

P. S. Should it be objected to this essay, that 
it-contains but little novelty, it may be correctly re- 
plied, that it is about as new as the defence of the 
‘/et-us-alone-policy,’ on which it animadverts. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 30, 1822. 








Roads and Canals. 


Report of the committee on roads and canals in the 
house of representatives, January 2, 1322. 

The committee on roads and canals, report: 

That they have considered the general subject 
submitted to their charge, and also the specific ob- 
jects of internal improvements which have been 
referred ‘to them. 

In relation to the subject, under its general head, 
they believe it will not be controverted, that, after 
the formation of a good government, it is the next 
interest of a nation to adopt such a system of inter- 
hal policy as will enable the people to enjoy, as soon 
as practicable, all the natural advantages belonging 
Labor is justly 
considered to be the wealth of a nation—produc- 
tions of every description, and all things valuable, 
are produced by it—and the whole operation of a 
society of people, as regards their political econo- 
my and social intercourse, consists in obtaining what 
are usually called first materials; in the conversion 
and fashioning of these for use; and the transporta- 
tion of the raw or manufactured articles to the 
places where they are finally wanted. The trans- 
portation necessarily forms a heavy charge on the 
fund of labor, and, in proportion to the reduction 
of labor, in this respect, will be the gain of a nation, 
as the part saved can be employed to advantage in 
other objects, 

The great extension of our territory, and its va- 
tious latitudes, abounding in almost every species 
of prodiicts, ‘will always render the expense of 


transportation an object of great and national im- 
portance. , 

Although artificial works may not, for a while, 
afford a profit to the undertakers, still they will be 
beneficial to the community at large, not only by 
the increased value they will give to the produc. 
lions ata distance from market, but, also, by an in. 
crease of the quantity of productions, mm conse- 
quence of the additional excitement to enterprize, 
and the general diffusion of industry. 

The utility of good roads and canals has been 
tested by long experience in other countries. In 
China, it is suid, that, by means of their water car- 
tiage, their home market is nearly equal to the 
whole market in Europe. Satisfactory evidence of 
the immense advantages to be derived from canals, 
is likewise furnished from almost every part of Eu. - 
rope, and particularly in England, where they have 
been extended, within the lust fifty years, in every 
direction, supplying the demands of one_place by 
the resources of another, and so extensively spread- 
ing industry, as to enable them to supply their own 
wants, and to furnish vast exports to exchange for 





tay wealth of other countries, 


It must bea source of gratification to every Ame- 
rican, when he refiects that his own country 


i 


|is none that presents higher inducements for the 
legislative aid of its councils, or where there isa 
| greater certainty of being repaid for any expenses 
'which their patriotism may bestow. 

| From a well regulated system of internal com- 
| merce in the United States, by the means of good 
roads and canals, the happiest consequencés may 
be expected to flow. We enjoy almost every va- 
riety of climate, and possess populous cities and 
condensed settlements, as well as vast tracts of 
country thinly inhabited. A regular trade in the 
exchange of manufactured articles for raw mate. 
rials would take place, and the nation would re- 
ceive, within itself, the whole benefit that is usually 
gained between old and new countries. It is ad- 
mitted by the ablest writers on political economy, 
that the most important branch of the commerce 
of any nation is that which is carried on between 
the inhabitants of the towns and those of the coun- 
try: customers become acquainted with each other, 
and less risk is generally incurred. 


It is also essential to the prosperity of a nation 
to obtain all the labor it can from its members; and, 
as it is composed of people possessing various ta- 
lents and inclinations, every reasonable encourage- 
ment should be given to each branch of national 
industry, as a means of calling into activity the dil- 
ferent qualifications of men; and, besides, from a 
a frequency of intercourse among the citizens liv- 
ing indifferent parts of the country, close and pro- 
fitable connections would be formed, which would 
have a tendency to produce harmony and aifections 
that would add to the safety of the union: the peo- 
ple would reap great benefits, from a stability in 
their affairs, as a judicious system of internal com- 
merce would create a certain proportion, or level, 
in all the departments of jndustry, that could not 
be readily disturbed by the wars and vicissitudes 
of other powers. From changes of this descrip- 
tion, over which we had no control, this country, in 
several instances, has experienced shocks and sus- 
tained losses, which would far exceed (as it is rea- 
sonable to conjecture) the aid or expense necessa- 





ry, on the part of the general government, for the 
| completion of such artificial roads and canals, and 
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improvements in rivers, as would satisfy, in this re- | 
spect, all the real exigencies of the country. 
Among the many objects of improvements in 
inland navigation, some are limitted and within the 
meaus of individual and state enterprize—others 
are of a character too extensive, their productive- 
ness depending on improvements to be made in 
different states, at great distances from each other. 
The great and important line of inland communi- 
cation contemplated along the Atlantic coast, would 
be beneficial, in various degrees, to more than one 
half the states in the union; yet no one or two states 
would have sufficient inducements to furnish the 
necessary means for the completion of any of its 
parts; nor could a union of sentiment be scarcely 
expected among the states through which it would 
pass, as to the particular routes, or modes of exe- 
cution. Such objects are great and national, re- 
quiring one general head, and, consequently, the 
aid of the general government is rendered indispen- 
sable, as well as regards the funds to be furnished as 
the facility of execution. Objects of such tran- 
scendant impartance to the welfare and defence 
of the nation must be perfected by the general go. 
vernment, or their perfection can scarcely ever be 
expected. Had we waited for the joint agency of 
states, more than an age would have passed before 
we should have seen a road constructed by the 
union of states, equal, in national design and costli- 
ness, to the road from Cumberland to Wheeling. 
Objects on the large scale of national benefit are 


* creatures of the union, the scope and views of state 


authority being local in their nature. 


_# The committee will further observe that, antece. 


dent to the existence of the general government, 
several states could not have perfected an object of 
this kind, without entering into some understanding 
or compact, in the nature of a treaty, in the charac- 
ter of independent states; but serious doubts may 
now exist on the subject, as states are not allowed 
by the constitution, to enter into any agreement or 
compact with each other; it will, at least, be difficult 
to say how such a power can be exercised by the 
states, which could be enforced, unless by corpora- 


_ ions, in perpetuity, or by the consent of congress. 


The committee will not undertake to make re- 
searches into the history of the rise and progress 
of canals and internal improvements, in ancient or 
modern times, in foreign countries; but the task is 
an agreeable one to pursue, even partially, the 
public spirit that has prevailed on this subject in 
many of the states. The works that have already 
been constructed are so many evidences of the 
opinion of the people in favor of their utility be-. 
yond their expense, and from them much expe- 
rience has been derived, as to skill and economy, 
that will be very useful hereafter. Their influence 
should operate as a persuasive inducement to the 
general government to begin her own great work 
tor her own benefit. 

As to most of the improvements that were per- 
fected prior to 1808, the committee will refer the 
house to a report of the secretary of the treasury, 
dated 4th of April, of tbat year. This plain and 
valuable document contains more information on 
the subject in general than is to be found any where 
else. Since that period, great efforts have been 
made towards internal improvements, but the com- 
mittee do not possess an uccurate knowledge as to 
their extent, and even if they were to embrace all 
the public improvements that are within their re- 
collection, it would too much enlarge this report; 
a few objects will, therefore, be selected. 





a 


mile and three quarters in length, has been con. 
structed, to connect the town of Boston with the 
main land, at an expense of about 600,000 dollars. 
An allusion need only be made to the patriotic and 
laudable efforts of the state of New-York, as to 
grandeur in the designs, and the execution of so 
great a part of their immense undertakings. Penn- 
sylvania has made great advances in the construc- 
tion of permanent bridges over her large rivers, 
and in the making of artificial roads; and is now 
engaged in the nd object of connecting the - 
Susquehanna with the Schuylkill by the union ca- 

nal. Maryland has made expensive roads, in many 

directions, for the accommodation of her citizens, 

and to bring trade tohercapital. Virginia, in 1816, 
enacted a law, creating a board of public works, 
with power to appoint engineers and surveyors, and 
also creating a fund to be applied exclusively to the 
rendering navigable, and uniting, by canals, the 
principal rivers, and more intimately connecting, by 
means of public highways, the different parts of 
the commonwealth. North Carolina has made many 
and expensive improvements in roads and canals. 

In the state of Georgia, it appears, from official do- 
cuments, that 189,000 dollars have lately been ex- 
bended in public improvements, besides 100,000 
dollars for free schools. In the state of Tennes- 
see, the legislature has unanimously appropriated 
$500,000 for the purpose of improving the naviga- 
tion of the rivers in the state. 

Publi¢ examples need not, at present, be farther 
traced. : 

The national objects, which, inthe opinion of the 
committee, claim the first attention of gevernment, 
are— 

1. The great line of canals from the harbor of 
Boston to the south, along the Atlantic sea coast. 

2. A road from the city of Washington to that of 
New-Orleans, 

3. Canals to connect the waters of the Ohio above 
with those below the falls, at Louisville; lake Erie 
with the Ohioriver, and the tide waters of the Po- 
tomac with the same stream at Cumberland. 

4. Communications between the Susquehannal: 
and the rivers Seneca and Genessee, which empty 
into lake Ontario. 

5. Communications between the Tennessee and 
Savannah, and between the Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Tombeckhee rivers. 

For the more particular information relating to 
those objects, and for their magnitude and the 
many and high advantages which they would pro. 
duce to the union, either in times of war or peace, 
the house are referred to the above report of the 
secretary of the treasury, and to the very interest- 
ing and convincing report of the secretary of war, 
dated January 7th, 1819, which reports the commit- 
tee beg may be annexed to their present report. 
As to some of the objects mentioned, or parts of 
them, it will be important, previous to the com- 
mencement of any general system, to form the ba- 
sis of it upon the best information that can be ob- 
tained by scientific men; the committee, therefore, 
beg leave to report a bill, entitled “An act to pro- 
cure the necessary sutveys, plans, and estimates, 
on the subject of roads and canals.” 

The committee will make separate reports on 
the subject of the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, 
and the other objects referred to them. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 26, 
The committee on roads and canals, report:— 
That, after carefully examining the different re- 





In Massachusetts, a magnificent work or dam, a 
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have thought it best to make a general report, em-| distance of two miles; and that springs and rivers 


bracing the several objects of reference. 


which supply them, are amply sufficient to fur- 


The committee have already reported that they | nish water on the summit level; and that the ex- 
éonsider it expedient to have a certain section of| pense would be inconsiderable, compared with its 


the state of Maine explored, for the purpose of 
ascertaining, by survey, the proper route for a road, 


great importance, : 
Petitions have also been referred, earnestly soli- 


and whether it would be useful in a military point} citing the attention of congress to the navigation 


of view, from the Penobscot river, at or near Ban- 


of the Potomac river; the petitions state, that «this 


gor, to some point in the eastern boundary of the} stream presents a direct communication from the 


state; and, also, in favor of a survey being made 
to ascertain whether it would be proper for the 
general government to aid in the construction of a 
eanalin the town of Gloucester, in Massachusetts, 
tea, connect the waters of Boston and Ipswich Bay 
in order to avoid the tedious and dangerous passage 
round Cape Ann. 

The committee will bring the remaining cases 
referred to them into the view of the house, 

The legislature of the state of New York have 
passed the following resolution, which has been 
transmitted and refered. 

In assembly, April 10, 1822. 

ss Resolved, (if the honorable the senate concur 
herein), that our senators, in congress, be instruct. 
ed, and our representatives requested, to call the at- 
tention of the national government to the great 
importance and public utility of improving the na- 
vigation of the Hudson, so as to open a free com- 
munication and direct intercourse, for vessels of 
ail descriptions, with the internal canal navigation 
of the state of New York. 

The design fof the resolution, as the commit- 
tee understand, is to remove sand-bars that exist 
in several places in the Hudson river, and impede 
its navigation by vessels over a certain size. ‘l'o 
improve the navigation of the tide waters of this 
river would require an expense of about two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and it is believed to be 
practicable, either by the construction of piers and 
dams, in such places as may be proper to concen- 
trate the current of the river, so as to give it, with 
the assistance of the engine called the mud turtle, 
where necessary, power sufficient to remove the 
bars, and to prevent future deposites, or avoid- 
ing them by a lateral canal, or a combination of 
both. 

It appears to the committee to be an object, 
which, in an eminent degree, is deserving of the 
aid of the general government, to perfect the na- 
vigation of this river, which exhibits the pheno. 
menon of carrying its tide waters through a moun- 
tain, and is destined to communicate with such 
a range of Jakes and fertile countries. 

Resolutions of. this house have been referred, in- 
structing the committee to inquire whether it is 
expedient for the U, States to give aid tothe Dela- 
ware and Rariton canal company, and to the Che- 
sapeake and Delaware canal company. 

The advantages to be derived from these con- 
templated canals, as forming central links in the 
great line of inland navigation along the Atlantic 
coast, is apparent; they wonld afford a cheap trans- 
portation for merchandise and munitions of war, 
free from the dangers of storms and enemies. On 
this subject several committees have reported 


seat of the general government, and the tides of 
the ocean, to the gentle and unobstructed waters 
of the west; the portage across the Alleghany 
mountain in about seventy miles, by the national 
road now completed. From Cumberland, on the 
Potomac, the commencement of this road, to the 
tides at the city of Washington, is the distance of 
one hundred and eighty eight miles, by the river; 
and the total fall is seven hundred and fifteen feet, 
or near four feet in each mile; this fall, with the 
scanty supply of water in dry seasons, renders the 
natural channel impracticable for useful navigation; 
and, to remedy this defect, a canal and lock navi- 
gation must be resorted to the whole distance; tha 
expense to be incurred in completing this improve- 
ment, it can be easily ascertained, would not exceed 
two anda half million of dollars, estimated at the 
ordinary cost of such works, where obstacles of 
equal or greater magnitude have been overcome. 
The committee need not endeavor to enumerate 
the many great advantages to be derived from a 
connection of the river Potomac with the western 
waters; they will only observe, that the project be- 
comes more e‘evated and intersting, when they 
consider the practicability of extending this inland 
navigation to the lakes; which, by means of the 
New York navigation, and the proposed Atlantic 
canal, would’ form an island in the beart of the 
union. 
A memorial from the legislature of the state of 
Alabama has been referred, praying aid of the ge- 
neral government to connect some of their valua- 
ble streams. 
It states that the Afabama river commences, and 
becomes capable of a water transportation, within 
eight or eleven miles of a stream equally suscepti- 
ble of being rendered navigable, and which emp- 
ties into the Tennessee river; that the latter re- 
ceives the tribute of several other streams, which 
take their rise, and become navigable, in the state 
of Virginia, passing through some of its most pro- 
ductive lands, and watering, in their course, the 
whole eastern section of the state of Tennessee; 
that the dividing ground, separating these waters, 
affords a favorable opportunity of connecting the 
waters of the Alabama with those of the Tennessee 
river, and that the distance required for the pro- 
duce of Tennessee to reach a market on the sea- 
board, would be reduced from nearly two thousand 
miles, to New Orleans, to six or seven hundred 
miles, to the Mobile. 
+ The memorial likewise calls the attention of con- 
gress to the communication of the Pensacola bay 
with that of Mobile. 

On the important subject of the internal im- 
provement of the country, the committee have 


in favor of their great importance and public utility. | adopted what they consider the only true plan, by 
A resolution has been referred, instructing the} reporting a bill to procure the necessary surveys, 


committee to inquire into the expediency of ap- 


plans, and estimates, on the subject of roads and 


pointing commissioners to examine and report asjcanals. This is a measure recommended by the 


to the practicability and probable expense of con. 
necting, bya canal, the Potomac and Youghagany 


able and valuable report of the secretary of the 
treasury, of the 4th of April, 1808. The follow- 


rivers; and sundry petitions have been referred in| ing is an abstract: 


pursuance of the same object, which state that 


‘‘As an important basis of the general system, 





‘bese rivers approach each other within the short 


“an immediate authority might alsobe given to 
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any other source, 
and organized body and composed of the most ca-| 
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“take the surveys and levels of the routes of they 
*‘most important roads and canals which are con- 
‘‘templated; a work always useful, and by which 
«the practicability and expense of the undertak- 
‘ings would be ascertained with much more cor. 
“rectness than in this report.” A moderate ap- 
«¢ propriation would be sufficient for those several 
‘ objects.” 

The execution of this measure would present to 
congress a full view of the subject, and enable them 
the better to decide on the propriety of engaging 
in these undertakings. It would lay the founda- 
tion of a well digested and regular system, and it 
would not require any immediate demand on the 
treasury for a large amount. It is believed that 
fifteen or twenty thousand dollars would be suffi- 
cient, and the expenditure of this sum would be 
divided between three and four years, as it would 
consume that period to obtain the information. 

For many reasons the committee have suppos- 
ed that the information could be more satisfacto- 








rily obtained by the corps of engineers than from 
They are a well discipiined 


pable of our scientific men, and it belongs pecu- 
liarly to the topographical corps to explore the 
country, and to give accurate knowledge of such 
parts as may be deemed necessary,by actual surveys. 
In this manner, a similar corps has been employed 





in France, through which every necessary informa- 
tion, relating to the face of the country, is acquir- 
ed, and deposited in what is called their military bu- 


The corps of engineers, with the assistance of 
two civil engineers, and the aid of others who can 
be detaileti to duty in that corps, are believed, by 


‘thdse best acquainted with the subject, to be suf- 


ficient. They proceed by a regular system, and 
report monthly. Young cadets, as they leave the 
military academy, can be employed. It will give 
them experience and advance their usefulness to 
their conntry. It will render the science apper- 
taining to the engineer department more perfect 
and extensive, and obviate the necessity of em- 
ploying foreign engineers. There are farther in- 
ducements as it respects economy; they are al- 
ready in the employment of the government, and 
can have no motive todelay the work. They can 
be actuated bv no other than an honorable ambi- 
tion to establish their own reputation, and to show 
that their institution is valuable to their country. 
It is the practice to allow them but $1 50 per diem 
beyond their usual compensation, which is merely 
to meet occasional expenses. The difference of 
expense in obtaining the information by the corps 
of engineers, or by commissioners and common 
surveyors, would bé exceedingly great. The in- 
formation, when obtained, would be valuable, for 
it cannot be otherwise than important to be ac- 
quainted with the capacities of the country for in- 
ternal improvements. It would be useful to the 


states who have not the same economical means of | 


acquiring it; and this part of the subject can- 
not bé embaarassed by any constitutional question. 

The commencement of internal improvements, 
upon a large scale, has generally been attended 
with difficulties, and improvidently delayed. The 
people of England, after having experienced their 
advantages, are astonished that such works had 
not been undertaken earlier. 
the reign of George III. the first charter to the 
duke of Bridgewater was obtained, and his canal 
is said to yield £80,000 sterling per annum. The 


eau, | 





In the begining of 





growth of canals became so rapid that George III. | 


= 


lived to sce a hundred completed during bis reign, . 
and it is a matter of surprise now, that the govern. 
ment suffered them to be carried on without a par- 


ticipation, which would have produced so much 
revenue. 


In the authority from which the above is derived 


it is stated that more than 2,400 miles of canalling 
have been completed, and that scarcely any district 


of country is more than fifteen miles from a water 
communication, 


Nothing but the ardency of the most. energetic 


minds could have overcome the opposing obstacles 

in the state of New York; by some the project, in 

the begining, was looked upon.as romantic; they 

began without ‘resources, relying upon the credit 

of the state, and, in the course of six years, well 
have completed 414 miles of canalling, which ave- 
rages nearly a quarter of a mile for each working 
day, including the locks; the expense of the under- 
takings, itis now ascertained, will fall below the 
orginal estimates; the whole will not exceed five 
millions of dollars: the profits of these works, from 
what appears to be a reasonable calculation, will, 
in afew years, extinguish the expense of making 
the works, and, afterwards, leave an annual re- 
yenue to the state of more than a million of dol- 
lars. ‘These works are of high importance to the 
nation; they show what can be done, and that a go- 
vernment, with proper management, can execute, 
great undertakings with despatch and economy; 

they have afforded, moreover, the most valuable 
experience in the science of engineering. 


We must be convinced, from the examples of 
other nations, that the natural advantages of this 
country will notremain uvenjoyed forever; national 
improvements will, at some time, be prosecuted ancl 
perfected; but why should we be deprived of their 
eminent advantages by further delay? 

It is saidthat the proper period has not arrived, 
and that we have neither resources nor constitution- 
al power. 2 é 

As to the time: 

We have opinions from different quarters that 
are entitled to our best respect: 

In 1807, the attention of the senate was directed 
to this subject, and it was in pursuance of. a resolu. 
tion of that body, that the secretary of the treasu- 
ry made his report. Able reports have been made 
in the senate at different times, recommending 
some system of internal improvements. 

In 1817, a bill passed both houses of the legisla- 
ture, on this subject, which was rejected by the 
president upon constitutional scruples. 

The object of the bill was to set apart, and pledge 
a fund for the construction of roads and canals, and 
improving the navigation of water courses, in or- 
der to facilitate, promote, and give security to jn- 
ternal commerce, among the several states; and.to 
render more easy and less expensive, the means 
and provisions necessary for the common defence. 
For this purpose the dividends from. the shares be- 
longing to government in the bank of the U, States 
were to be pledged for twenty years, during the 
charter, and the proportion of the moneys to be 
expended on. the objects, in each state, was to 
be in the ratio of its representation in the most 
numerous branch of the national legislature. Mr, 
Madison, and the present chief magistrate, both, 
have recommended the subject of internal im- 
provements to the attention of congress, as an ob- 
ject of sufficient magnitude to produce a change 
in the constitution; neither suggested the idea that 


the subject was prematurely. pressed upon the na- 
tion. ; 
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In 1818, the house of representatives passed two; enter into a minute discussion of constitutional 
resolutions, requiring the secretary of the treasury,! points. The committee will not, therefore, take up 


and secretary of war, to furnish information respect-|the constitution to examine it. 


ing internal improvements, | 

When we reflect on the influence to which such 
authorites are entitled, and see that the nation has 
increased to nearly ten millions, we think it ought 
to be admitted, that the time has arrived when the 
national improvements ought to be commenced. 

As to the resources: 

New York commenced their immense undertak- 
ings on the credit of the state; and it is believed, 
that it would not, in a just comparison, be a greater 
undertaking for the union to accomplish the most 
prominent objects of national improvements. 

In relation to the resources, it ought to be con- 
sidered how much the country would be benefit- 
ted; and, in the casuaky of a war, bow much would 
be saved. Had the country been improved by 
roads and canals during the late war with England, 
a doubt can hardly be entertained, that as much 
money would have heen saved as would be sulfi- 
cient to complete them. Similar events may oc- 
cur arain, and # woald be wise to prepare for them, 
and especially so, when the improvements, inde- 
pendent of this consideration, would be worth infi- 
nitely more to the country than the amount of their 
cost. 

In the course of three or four years, which will | 
be consumed in procuring the surveys and estimates 
under the proposed biil, our finances may be im- 
proved; but suppose no favorable change is pro- 
duced: the improvements must be a work of time, 
and, if it should be necessary to resort to loans, | 
large sums would not be wanted at any one time; 
and, if proper objects are selected in the begin. 
ning, a revenue will be coming in long before the 
whole is completed. A canal along the Atlantic 
coast, it is probable, would yield more than six per 
cent. immediately after its completion: the public 
expenditures would be spread over a period of 
perhaps twenty years; and if, during that time, the 
greneral government, with the aid to be derived 
irom incorporated companies, would expend twen.- 
ty millions of dollars, the advantages to the coun- 
try would be incalculable; and the revenue to be 
derived from the improvements, if it did not meet 
the mterest of the capital expended, it tannot be 
expected that it would fall short of it. In time, 
there can be no fear, but that it would exceed the 
interest, and become a source of revenue to the 
government. 

Looking forward to the completion of the works, 
say twenty years, and supposing all the money to 
be borrowed, if we advert to the usual course of 
nature, we can perceive that the pension fund 
might be applied to the extinguishment of the 
debt. It would be passing the fund from an object 
of charity to one of permanent utility to the coun- 
try. 

We will suppose the last case, and the one which 
is most unfavorable. Suppose the debt, together 
with the improvements, [ro down to posterity; it 
would only create an obligation on those who 
would have the enjoyment of the improvements, 
to pay the debt. There does not seem to be the 
same pressing obligation on usto pay off sucha 
debt, as in the case of most others. 

If we are to wait until the public debt is paid off, 
the scheme of internal improvements may as well 
be abandoned at once. We have no good reason 


to expect a more favorabie time to make a begin- 
ning. | 
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Enough, they 
think, has been done on the part of government to 
preclude this question from further inquiry. No- 
thing can be more desirable to society than to ar- 
rive at a settled construction on the different parts 
of the constitution. Versatility on such questions 
would impair the character of the nation, and be 
detrimental to its interest. The committee will 
merely observe that, in their opinion, congress can 
posgess no power except that which is derived 
through theconstitution, Consent or contract can- 
hot confer power; and, if congress bas no power to 
construct roads and canals, and maintain a control 
over them, it can have no power to purchase lands, 
or appropriate money for the purpose of making 
them; but it has been the constant practice to allow 
to the new states five per cent. of the net proceeds 
arising from the sales of public lands, te be laid out 
in the construction of roads and canals. Three 
fifths are generally to be expended. within the 
states, and two fifths are to be expended under the 
direction of congress in the making of roads lead- 
ing to the states. From forty to fifty thousand dol- 
larsare annualty expended in this manner. 

in 1806 the president was authorized by con- 
gress to open a road in Nashville, in the state of 
Tennessee, to Natchez. this road passes through 
a state, withoutasking consent. In 1809, the pre- 
sident was authorized to cause the canal of Caron- 
delet, leading from lake Ponchartrain, by way of 


the bayou St. John, to the city of New Orleags, to 


be extended to the river Mississippi. The Cum- 
berland road has cost one million and-eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which exceeds the proceeds 
arising from the sales of public lands in that state, 
more than a million of dollars. How is it possible 
to reconcile these acts with the idea that congress 
possesses no power to construct roads and canals? 
if there should ever be a construction of the consti- 
tution dangerous to liberty, there will be an apology 
for repeated resistance; but when there has been 
a series of legislation in pursuance of a construction 
of the constitution, which is calculated to promote 
the best interest of the country, it is not consistent 
with wisdom, or the peace and welfare of society, 
to disturb it. 

In what age or nation has the power of improving 
acountry been wilfully abused? Even the unsuc- 
cessful attempts at great undertakings haye receiv- . 
ed the admiration of mankind. No power can be | 
more safely placed in the hands of the representa... 
tives of the people; and it may be truly said, that, 
among the objects of a national character, which, 
at intervals, engage the patriotism and resources 
of a nation, none are more beneficial, and none so 
permanent, as the internal improvements ofa coun- 
try: While others, with the institutions that gave 
them birth, may be effaced even from remembrance 
by the flow of time, these will remain, as lasting as 
the rivers they connect, to be enjoyed and admired 
as long as generations are permitted to exist. 

The committee, upon the whole, do not deem it 
expedient to recommend the immediate proase- 
cution of any work; they think that some well 
digested system ought hereafter to be devised by 
congress, which can be done with greater pro- 
priety when the surveys and estimates shall have 
been received, by virtue of the proposed bill al- 
ready alluded to. 

They, therefore, offer the following resulution: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient at the present to 





As to the power, itis not ctstomary in reports to 





anthorize the expenditare of any money on any of 
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the objects referred, except to carry into effect 
the bill reported entitled a bill to-procure the ne- 
cessary surveys, plans, and estimates, on the sub- 
ject of roads and canals. 








CHRONICLE, 

John McLean, of Ohio, formerly a member of 
congress from that state, has been appointed by 
the president..commissioner of the general land 
office, in the place of the late Josiah Meigs. 

Rhode Island. Messrs. Eddy and Durfree have 
been re-elected to congress without opposition. 

Indiana. Jonathan Jennings is re-elected go- 
vernor of this state. 

Iilinois. Eaward Coles is elected governor of, 
and Daniel P. Cook re-elected the representative 
in congress from, this state. Mr, Cook had 4,764 
votes, and his opponent, John McLean, 3,311. 

Alississippi. Mr. Rankin has been re-elected a 
representative to congress from this state—he was 
opposed by George Poindexter, esq. 

Missouri. John Scott is re-elected to congress 
by a considerable majority—there were several 
candidates. 

A panther, weighing 140 lbs. was lately killed by 
a lad of 13 years of age, in Westlerly, R.1 

Witcncraft. A silly creature at Nortolk, has lately 
been found guilty of murder in the second degree, 
for killing a person that a female fortune teller in- 
formed him had bewitched his wife. ‘The beldam, 
the author of this fatal event, escaped, and only 
could be required to give security for her good 
behaviour—on the inability to do which she was 


. sent to jail. 


A public dinner was recently given at Cincinnati 
‘to Mr. Clay and gen. Jessup, in testimony of respect 
for their public services. Many good and patriotic 
toasts were drank, and also the following of a per- 
sonal nature: 

Our guest, Mr. Clay—+His public services are 
cherished in the gratitude and recollections of the 
people: we hail with gratitude and confidence his 
return to the councils of the nation. 

“ Mr. Clay said that, in rising to make his respect- 
ful acknowledgments for the sentiments just drank, 
and for the flattering marks of kind attention which, 
on the occasion of a former as weil as his present 
visit, he had experienced in this city, he trusted he 
should violate no usage nor offend against any 
sense of propriety which prevailed here. He should 
be sorry, indeed, if there existed any restraint to 
the expression, however imadequate it might be, 
of the grateful emotions which he felt. He had 
been long desirous to see Cincinnati. Hehad been 
prevented from having that gratification until about 
two years ago, when he was brought here princi- 

pally by a professional duty, painful to himself, and 
which, had its citizens been less liberal, less magna- 
nimous, might have induced them to have given 
him a cold and cheerless reception. They then 
received him with a warm and hearty cordiality 
which he should never forget.* He was anxious 
to’see this city for many reasons. It held, indispu- 
tably, the first rank among our western towns. All 
had had{a rapid and unexampled rise. Whilst towns, 
in other countries, rose gradually and so impercepti- 





*Mr. C. was understood here to allude more 
particularly to the offer then made him of the com- 
pliment of a public dinner, which he was obliged 
to decline. 
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bly that their origin was , obscured in their antiquity, 
this city had sprung up, on the banks of the mos, 
beautiful river in the ‘world, as it were but yester- 
day, by a sort of enchantment. If causes, common 
to the whole of the western towns, for a moment 
seemed to cloud its prospects, he had no doubt that 
it would emerge by its native energies, by the in- 
dustry and by the enterprize.of citizens, and ex. 
hibit a renewed activity and an increased splendo> 
and expansion. 

Fle was extremely gratified to find that the gen- 
tlemen here assembled appreved of his return to the 
national councils, - He had left them with regret, 
andjfor imperious privatefmotives, which it would 
be impertinent here to relate. In going back again 
he should endeavor to carry with him those broad 
and comprehensive principles, by which he had 
ever sought to guide his public conduct, and by 
which every part and every interest of this great 
confederacy ought to be fostered and encouraged 
and pretected. And it will be to him a source of 


proud and agreeable recollection if he should be | 


enabled hereafter to deserve the distinguished favor 
which, on this occasion, had been shown him. 

Our distingushed friend andtownsman, gen. Jessup 
—Merit has met its reward, and patriotism receiv- 
ed her laurels. 

Gen. Jessup said that, although he had not been 
accustomed to speak in public, yet he could not re- 
frain from returning thanks for the honor shewn 
him: that it had been said the highest honor the 
soldier could receive was the approbation of his 
fellow citizens:—but he felt that there is a reward 
still hore precious—the confidence and approba- 
tion of those who had known him from his youth, 
and marked his course. He begged leave to pto- 
pose as a toast, — 

The city of Cincinnati—May its prosperity equal 
the patriotism and enterprize of its citizens. 

Volunteer by Mr, Longworthy. Gen. Wm. H. 
Harrison, the man who dared to be honest in the 
worst of times, 

Gen. Harrison observed, that custom required 
that he should express his obligation for the honor 
done him by the company, and he had little to say 
but to express that obligation. In addressing, 
however, a portion of his fellow citizens, for whose 
favor he was then a candidate, he could not help 
giving utterance to the sentiment which was pre+ 
dominant in his mind—that of gratitude for their 
past confidence, and a determination to exert his 
utmost endeavors to serve them should he be apain 
honored with their suffrages. He would never 
forget that he was the representative of two most 
respectable counties, and of a city which had been 
truly characterized by his friend Mr. Clay for the 
liberality and magnanimity of itsinhabitants. The 
opinion which his friend had formed on a casual! 
visit, he knew from a long residence to be correct. 

By gen. Harrison—electioneering tricks: devised 
by the great enemy of mankind for the dest?uction 
of free governments, by preventing a fair expres- 
sion of the public will. 

Montgomery, ( Ala.) Aug. 23, Itis reported by 
a gentleman who arrived in yesterday’s stage, that 
hostilities in the Creek nation had commenced be- 
tween the Big Warrior and McIntosh. We have 
heard before that there was a misunderstanding 
between these personages; but have not learned the 
cause of their difference. The character of the 
reporter is known to us, and we doubt not his ve- 





racity. 
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